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Alabama-Mississippi to Hold World Order 


Pee Conferences 

Series of one-day World Order conferences wi 
be held in the Alabama-Mississippi Area during vhs 
first week in September, according to announcement 
published in The Alabama Christian. The purpose 
of the conferences will be to bring to pastors and 
congregations the results of the Drake Conference on 

The Church and the New World Mind,” at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, last February. Dr. John 
L. Davis, executive secretary of the Board of Higher 
Education and writer of the study guide on “The 
Church and the New World Mind,” will be the lecturer. 
Conferences are planned within 100 miles of each 
church in the Area in order to make possible attend- 
ance of a maximum number of pastors and church 
leaders. Each conference will begin at 1:30 p. m. and 
close at 8 p. m., thus permitting those coming from a 
distance to return to their homes the same day. 

: Sessions will open with a 15-minute devotional pe- 
riod, after which Dr. Davis will deliver an address on 
world order, to be followed by a forum discussion. At 
4 p. m. the conference will divide into four parallel 
seminar sessions lasting till 5:30 p. m. The seminar 
discussion topics are, “The Church and the Returning 
Soldiers,” “The Church and the Industrial Problem,” 
“The Church and Race Relations,” and “The Church 
and Its Members’ Attitudes Toward Internal Organ- 
ization.” A dinner meeting will be held at 6 p. m. and 
Dr. Davis will address the closing session at 7 p. m. 
Conferences are tentatively scheduled for Florence, 
Greenville and Jackson, Mississippi, and Mobile and 
Montgomery, Alabama. . 


. Disciples in Specialized Summer Training 
The summer months found a number of Disciple min- 
isters engaged in specialized training courses in various 
colleges and universities. Weaver J. Keener, of Graf- 
ton, Ohio, Earle Barclay, of Coggan, Iowa, and _For- 
rest Wyman, of Clifton, Colorado, spent five weeks as 
~ fellowship students in Garrett Biblical Institute’s Inter- 
denominational Summer School for Rural Ministers. 
I. E. Metealf, pastor of Jackson Boulevard Christian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, received a fellowship to at- 
tend the interdenominational school for pastors in in- 
dustrial areas, held at the University of Wisconsin. A 
number of rural ministers attended the various short 
courses and institutes conducted by agricultural col- 
leges and other institutions for training in rural work. 
Leo K. Bishop, pastor of Central Church of Christ, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Thompson Shannon, pastor of First 
Christian Church, Portland, Oregon, and Lewis Mc- 
Adow, pastor of First Christian Church, Mexico, Mis- 
souri, were students at the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studies, New Haven, Connecticut, Bishop and Shannon 
as recipients of fellowships and McAdow as the recipi- 
‘ent of a scholarship. James A. Crain delivered an ad- 
dress to the school on “Alcohol Education in the 
~ Churches.” Dr. Jellinek, director of the school, will 
lecture at the Indiana Pastors’ Conference 1n Indianap- 


olis in January. 
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Review of the Labor Year 
In keeping with a custom of a number of years stand- 
ing, Social Action News-Letter presents herewith its 
annual review of the Labor Year, based upon reports 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, various labor and 
trade publications and other available data. 


The Miracle of Production 

Production during the year continued to approach 
schedules demanded by military authorities despite the 
expansion of battle-fronts in the South Pacific, Burma, 
Italy and Normandy. Even under the best conditions, 
war is highly destructive of materiel, but American 
labor and American industry have met the demands 
in spite of the fact that the draft has taken 10,000,000 
men from industry and production managers have had 
to train millions of new workers, many of whom have 
never before engaged in industrial work. High officials 
of government, of the Army and Navy, and of Con- 
gress have given high praise to both labor and indus- 
try for their achievements in production. The Truman 
Committee reported nearly 45% more man-days of 
work in 19438 than in 1939 and 89.6% more man-days 
in manufacturing alone in 1943 than in 1939. Recent 
demands for increased production were apparently 
based on three factors. 1. Loss of production in some 
lines occasioned by changes in design by the Army and 
the Navy. 2. Unexpectedly rapid expansion of battle- 
fronts in Normandy, Italy, Burma, China and the 
South Pacific. 8. Refusal of military authorities to 
sanction deferment of trained workers in certain in- 
dustries, especially tire-makers and workers in fac- 
tories making larger guns. Production has also been 
retarded to a certain extent by strikes, but the pro- 
duction loss from this source has not been as serious 
as certain newspapers and anti-labor industrialists 
would have us believe. Recent over-optimistic reports 
of the impending collapse of Germany has undoubtedly 
sent many workers scampering to secure more per- 
manent jobs. But on the whole, labor and industry 
have met every demand of the fighting fronts around 
the world for planes, ships, landing craft, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, food, clothing and supplies. In addition, 
we have continued to supply the needs of the home 
front and to fulfill our lend-lease pledges to our Allies. 


Strikes 

Far more publicity has been given to strikes than 
to the magnificent job of production. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that during January, February 
and March, 1944, a total of 12,080,000 man-hours were 
lost due to strikes. This figure is ominous until it is 
contrasted with the 440,000,000 man-hours put in every 
8-hour working day by the 55 million American work- 
ers. If over-time, almost universal in war industries, 
be counted, the figure will be nearer 500 million man- 
hours per day. _ 

Many of the strikes were unauthorized and unjusti- 
fied. Some of them, like the Montgomery Ward strike, 
were due to bitter-end attitudes on the part of manage- 
ment bent on discrediting both organized labor and 
the Administration. Little publicity has been given 
to the fact that the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals by 
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British C.Os’. Among Paratroopers on D-Day 


Little or no publicity has been given in this country 
to the fact that unarmed British conscientious objector 
medical assistants made the jump with the first wave 
of paratroopers behind the German lines on D-Day. 
The story was reported by the Friends Civilian Public 
Service in its weekly news sheet, Information, under 
date of July 28. A captured German officer is quoted 
as saying that when the British planes came over and 
hundreds of men came parachuting down, he scattered 
his men with orders to kill ruthlessly. He himself took 
two shots at a trooper who dodged behind a tree and 
called out, ‘Tell me, herr officer, have you any blankets 
we can borrow?” In response to further inquiry, the 
trooper told him that he was a conscientious objector 
and that he had dropped to help take care of the 
wounded, that he had a number of wounded, including 
a couple of Germans, in a cottage nearby and was look- 
ing for something to help keep them warm. In telling 
the story, the German officer is quoted as saying, “The 
British are truly mad, stark, staring mad. But it’s a 
glorious kind of madness, just the same.” 

The same publication quotes a London Times cor- 
respondent who described his encounter with a C. O. 
paratrooper. “Along the road in a barn I found a 
dressing station. I sent stretcher-bearers back to the 
glider and asked an orderly to take a look at the 
various minor wounds I had received. He went to 
work with sticking plaster, ointment and bandages, say- 
ing suddenly, “Of course, I don’t approve of all this.” 
This struck me as an extraordinarily prim remark to 
make under the circumstances, and I asked him for 
an explanation. He told me that he was a conscien- 
tious objector who had volunteered to work as a para- 
chutist medical orderly. He added that about half the 
medical orderlies who jumped with him were also con- 
scientious objectors.” 

In both World War I and the present conflict, the 
British have shown a much clearer understanding of 
the conscientious objector than we have. There are 
now more than 7,000 men in Civilian Public Service, 
with more coming in every day. A considerable number 
have asked for induction into the armed forces as I-A-O 
(conscientious objector assigned to non-combat duty), 
but many report lack of understanding on the part of 
the officers under whom they serve and none have had 
an opportunity to render service comparable to the 
British medical paratroopers. The “Smoke Jumper” 
units who fight forest fires are the nearest approach. 
Perhaps yet the military authorities and Selective 
Service will take a leaf from British experience. 
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Review of the Labor Year 
unanimous decision (three judges) dismissed the suit 
against the WLB instituted by Sewall Avery, president 
of Montgomery Ward, seeking to void the maintenance 
of membership, seniority and arbitration rulings of 
the WLB in the Montgomery Ward case. The court 
also upheld the authority of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, giving the director authority to apply 
economic sanctions against companies refusing to com- 
ply with government directives. 

Perhaps the most publicized strike of the year was 
the Philadelphia transit walk-out in early August, 
when 6,000 street-car and bus operators effectively tied 
up the transit system of that city of nearly two mil- 
lion. The ostensible cause was an FEPC order upgrad- 
ing Negro employes to serve as operators. The employes 
had recently voted to bargain through the National 
Transport Workers Union instead of through the 
company union. Drew Pearson, news commentator, in 
his broadcast of August 7, predicted that the federal 
Grand Jury would inquire into why the strike was 
led by the president of the former company union, 
why no responsible official of the company ever asked 
the strikers to return to work, and why company assem- 
bly halls were lighted and made available for strike 
meetings. News dispatches hinted of ‘“‘sabotage” and 
“alien influences,” but there was no suggestion that the 
strike might have been engineered from the inside. On 
the whole, both CIO and AFL officials have done their 
best to maintain their pledges of “no strikes during 
war-time.” That they have not altogether succeeded is 
due to a combination of factors, including the rapid 
expansion of labor organizations, untrained leadership, 
the recalcitrant attitude of some employers, resistance 
to WLB orders, and perhaps to a spirit of restlessness 
that develops when people work under pressure. 

Fair Employment Practices 

Great credit is due organized labor for its efforts 
in behalf of fair employment practices. Congress 
threatened to cripple the President’s FEPC by with- 
holding the funds necessary for its operation, but or- 
ganized labor went to the bat for the committee and 
won an important victory. As a result, the committee 
will carry on for another year while labor attempts to 
have the FEPC given legislative status. The FEPC 
has not overcome all the injustices under which Negro 
workers labor, but it has improved their lot immeasur- 
ably. Not all union members follow their organizations 
in support of the committee, but leaders have shown 
courage and resourcefulness.in carrying out the resolu- 
tion of their conventions. 

Labor’s Growing Political Power 

On the political front, the year has been marked by 
the exit of John L. Lewis and the emergence of new 
political leadership in the person of Sidney Hillman and 
the CIO Political Action Committee. Claiming to be 
non-partisan and educational in its approach to poli- 
tics, and PAC nevertheless has hitched its fortunes 
to the star of Roosevelt and Truman and bitterly op- 
poses Dewey and Bricker. What effect this strategy 
will have on labor’s fortunes if the Republican ticket is 
elected cannot now be predicted, but for better or for 
worse, the CIO has gone all-out for Roosevelt for a 
fourth term. It is aided and abetted by the National 
Citizen’s Political Action Committee, with former Sen- 
ator George W. Norris as honorary chairman and Sid- 
ney Hillman and a group of well-known labor leaders. 

The PAC already has some important achievements 
to its credit. Congressman Starnes, of Ala., and Cos- 
tello, of Calif., have charged the CIO with their defeat 
in the primaries. Sen. Reynold, of N. C., and Con- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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On Social Frontiers 

The War Department’s Distinguished Unit Citation 
was conferred upon the 100th Infantry Battalion, com- 
posed of Americans of Japanese ancestry, by Lieut. 
General Mark W. Clark on July 27th for outstanding 
accomplishment in the capture of Livorno (Leghorn) 
on the Italian front. This was the second citation 
awarded the battalion within a month, the previous 
honor being given for distinguished service in the vi- 
cinity of Belvedere and Sasseta on June 26 and 27. 
At Livorno the battalion, accompanied by General Clark 
in person, made a surprise move down a steep hill 
northeast of the city encircling German troops and 
enabling the Americans to take 2,500 prisoners. In 
conferring the honor, General Clark said, “You are al- 
ways thinking of your country before yourselves. You 
have never complained through your long periods in the 
line. You have written a brilliant chapter in the his- 
tory of America’s fighting men.” 

* *% * *% * 

As a result of a number of luncheons attended by 
pastors and labor leaders in Columbus, Ohio, a perman- 
ent religion-labor fellowship group has been organized. 
The organization was perfected at a dinner meeting 
on June 14, which was attended by 150 church and 
labor leaders. Active in the formation of the group 
has been Dr. Marshall Scott, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and president of the Franklin County 
Ministerial Associaton, and John Ramsay, representa- 
tive of the United Steel Workers, appointed by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, to serve as a liaison person be- 
tween labor and the churches. Mr. Ramsay will meet 
informally with a small group of Disciple ministers 
during the International Convention at Columbus. 


About 4,000 Protestant ministers of town and coun- 
try churches received additional training in schools 
and institutes during the past winter, spring and sum- 
mer, according to Dr. Mark W. Dauber, executive sec- 
retary of the Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica. Fifteen training centers were operated under the 
auspices of the Committee on Sharecroppers and 29 
in cooperation with the Town and Country Committee 
jointly with the Federal Council of Churches. Two of 
the sharecropper schools were held in cooperation with 
the Department of Social Welfare and Rural Work; 
~one at Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Missis- 
sippi, the other at Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, 
Texas. James A. Crain, executive secretary of the de- 
partment, is a member of the Sharecropper Committee. 


The Southern Baptist Convention, with 4,500 dele- 
~ gates in attendance, reaffirmed the Convention’s 1941 
declaration for the protection and defense of Negroes. 
Among the statements of the declaration are the fol- 
lowing: “In view of the increasing acuteness of the 
race problem within the nation, and especially in the 
South, and the danger which crouches at our doors that 
we shall be guilty of unChristian attitudes and actions, 
we reaffirm our deep and abiding interest in the wel- 
fare of all races of mankind, and particularly our in- 
terest in the welfare and advancement of the Negro 
race which lives in our midst... ” 

Relative to the Supreme Court decision on voting, 
without mentioning it specifically, the Convention said, 
“The issue will be between establishing a qualification 
for suffrage that will apply to white and colored alike 
and the invention of some nullifying device that will de- 
prive an otherwise qualified Negro from voting because 
he is a Negro... Let it be urged that we who are 
Christ’s must exercise the utmost care to find the 
Christian thing to say and do. We cannot achieve good 


by injustice.” 


*“‘Brotherhood This Time... Or Else” 


The following from Louis Adamic’s War and Post- 
War, May-June, 1944, is presented not because we ac- 
cept all the statements made, but because it presents in 
graphic form what many a boy is thinking. The letter 
was published in the Bossier City, La., Planters Press. 

“Dear Mother: I’m going to war tomorrow, and I’m 
leaving this letter pinned to my pillow to tell you the 
things I haven’t been able to tell you personally. Of 
course, there is—“I love you,” and ‘“You’re the best 
mother in the world,” and “T’ll be back,” but that’s not 
what I mean. ... The things I want to tell you are 
serious—more serious than you or J. I’m going to scold 
you some, and warn you, too. And maybe I’m just talk- 
ing for myself... 

“It’s this war: down there at the station tomorrow, 
the high school band will be playing—what’s left of it. 
There'll be gaps in the heavy brasses. My old trumpet 
will be missing—and Pee Wee’s brass horn—and some 
others. And there’ll be a speech by the Mayor (Confi- 
dentially, it’ll be lousy, Mother. I can hear it now! 


“Our brave young men....hrumph... clean young 
manhood... hrump... save thé world for democracy 
...hrumph... preserve freedom... hrumph...’”’) 


“We'll be looking very brave and confident. And 
that’s just the point. I may as well jump in with both 
feet right now. We won’t be confident. At least I won’t. 
The old man fought in the Argonne to make the world 
safe for democracy, and here we go again. It was 
tough on his generation, but it’s tougher on ours, be- 
cause we aren’t going to be filled with the faith his 
crowd felt. We’ve seen how you older people can lose 
the peace after we’ve won the war. We’re going with 
our fingers crossed, and it’s hard to fire a gun with 
your fingers crossed. 

“We don’t doubt democracy is worth fighting for, and 
we’re not afraid to go. I don’t think I’m a coward. You 
made me dive off high diving boards and go to the den- 
tist alone. I’m not afraid to die, but I’m afraid of 
dying for nothing. You see, we’re afraid of the old 
shell game. You won’t know what that means, or 
maybe you will. I hear that you were a knowing young 
flapper before you married Dad and settled down to 
bring me up so well. - 

“And that brings up another point: Did you bring 
me wp well? You kept me clean and taught me to be 
honest. (That’s why I’m trying to be honest now.) 
And you held the highest ideals for me. But did you 
teach me the truth about the world, and life and men: 
You didn’t, Mother, or we wouldn’t be going to war 
tomorrow. 

“You taught me there would never be another war. 
You took away my toy soldiers. You brought me up to 
think all we had to do was to mind our own business, 
and be good boys, and we’d live in peace and prosperity 
forever ... We all believed it. Every boy in my class 
at school signed pacifist pledges. We were still signing 
them when Hitler marched into Austria. We were sign- 
ing them after Czechoslovakia, Poland, after the inva- 
sion of the Low Countries and the fall of France. And 
there are some of my classmates in conscientious ob- 
jectors’ camps today because they don’t know what to 
believe. It was potent stuff you handed us, Mother. 

“The world isn’t all sweetness and light. There are 
such things as cruelty and evil and greed, and we must 
be ever ready to do battle against it. Since the begin- 
ning of time, the human race has moved forward by 
fighting the forces which threatened to hold back its 
progress. Peace and all the good things man wants are 
not won once and forever held as a free gift. You 
taught me they were my privileges; you didn’t teach 
me they were my responsibilities, to be defended to 


the death. You didn’t tell me because you didn’t know. 

“I see the truth now, but it was hard to come by: 
‘Tam my brother’s keeper.” And the irony of it is you 
grown people let things slip along so far that I must 
kill some of my brothers to protect others. We let the 
gangsters reach our very doorsteps. But you could 
have stopped them, Mother ... in the Ruhr... in 
Austria. Before they even started: It’s too late to 
brood over past mistakes, but what about next tome? 
Is it going to happen again? Am I going to die for 
nothing? Is this just a dress rehearsal? Are you going 
to keep it up until the last human being is left moaning 
alone on earth? : 

“If when we come back you are so happy, or if we 
don’t come back, you are so sad that you never want 
to think of war again, you’ll be laying down a crimson 
carpet for it to walk in upon, quietly. You must think 
of war. You must think of how it happened before, and 
watch. But will you? Or will you lay down the burden 
and try to forget? 

“That is the cross I’m carrying on my back these 

days: I don’t quite believe you. ve listened to your 
fine phrases before and they didn’t prove a thing. Dad 
listened to them when he lay dying in a Veterans’ 
Hospital fifteen years after it was ‘over.’ 
' “I’m uneasy, Mother. This time you must see clearly 
and work unceasingly. Maybe you’ll turn your back on 
the League again. Maybe you’ll forget the needs of 
the black and yellow brothers. Maybe you'll fear Rus- 
sia and leave her out of the peace. Maybe you'll let 
Germany re-arm again. Maybe—oh, you can so easily 
muff it in a million ways. 

“You'll have to have a hundred eyes and ears to 
avoid muffing it. You'll have to watch for the veriest 
shadow of the wolf across the sheep yard. You'll have 
to leave the ninety and nine to go after the one. It’s 
brotherhood this time—or else. 

“Sorry I had to scold, but it’s time you older people 
grew up. You’ve been the loveliest of mothers. But 
the point is, the world is not made only of lovely peo- 
ple like you. I wonder if just being a lovely person is 
enough any more?” 


Review of Labor Year (Cont. from Page 1) 
gressman Martin Dies, of Texas, both subjects of fre- 
quent CIO attacks, decided not to run again. Sen. “‘Cot- 
ton Ed” Smith, of 8. C., also under frequent attack, 
was defeated in the primaries, as was also Mrs. Hattie 
Caraway, Arkansas senator, Sen. Clark, of Mo., Con- 
gressman Kleberg and Patton, the latter a veteran of 
20 years of service. While the PAC cannot justly claim 
credit for all these defeats and retirements, it has un- 
doubtedly had a preponderating influence. 

Enmity between the CIO and AFL has subsided on 
the surface and there is more or less cooperation be- 
tween the two groups nationally and locally. Present 
conditions seem to point to the emergence of labor as 
a factor to be reckoned with henceforth in American 
political life. Whether for better or for worse will de- 
pend largely upon labor itself. At present, labor sup- 
port for practically all progressive social legislation 
indicates that it will be for the better. 

Labor and the Churches 

Most encouraging are the signs of increasing rap- 
prochment between the churches and organized labor. 
A number of ministers who have had better training in 
social problems and the application of Christian ethics 
to contemporary life have contributed. An increasing 
awareness of social injustice and the neglected rights 
of minority groups on the part of labor has likewise 
contributed. In some areas, labor is today more forth- 
right and aggressive than the church. The church still 
makes the greater contribution to the spiritual aspects 
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of life. The church can never become the handmaid of 
the labor union, but together they can fight for the 
decent ways of living. 


Churches Support Rights of Japanese 
Americans 


The Pacific Citizen, official publication of the J apa- 
nese American Citizens League, published, in its issue 
of July 22, a story of the resolution adopted by the 
Northern California Christian Convention on the rights 
of Japanese Americans. The text of the resolution 
as quoted is: 

“Be it resolved, that since we recognize that the 
Japanese Americans were evacuated from their homes 
during a military crisis, that this convention go on 
record as favoring the return to normal life of all 
loyal Japanese Americans as soon as the civil and mili- 
tary authorities of our national government believe 
that the crisis no longer exists.’”’ Copies were sent to 
Secretary Stimson and to the Pacific Coast Committee 
on American Principles and Fair Play. 

This issue carried a lead editorial entitled, “Churches 
Lead Again,” in which credit was given to the churches 
for their uncompromising stand against injustice and 
invasion of human rights. Said the editorial: 

“More than two years ago when persons of Japanese 
ancestry were removed from coast cities and towns 
and country farms in the greatest enforced migration 
in U. S. history, only one group stood firmly for the 
evacuees. Only one group, vigilant and organized, pro- 
tested the over-all, mass indictment of the Japanese 
Americans. That group, of course, was the church.” 

The writers say that since the evacuation, the many 
activities of the churches have become a vast enterprise 
in goodwill through activities both within and without 
the centers and that today the churches are loudest. of 
all groups in their insistent demand for complete re- 
storation of Japanese American rights. In mid-July 
Methodist leaders from ten western states and Hawaii 
met in Salt Lake City and passed a resolution demand- 
ing the same freedom of movement for loyal Americans 
of Japanese descent as for other Americans. The action 
of the general council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, at Grand Rapids, assuring the government 
of “the readiness of our constituents to give cordial 
support to such policies looking toward restoration of 
constitutional rights and liberties to the Japanese 
evacuees as may be deemed consistent with national 
security.” Reference was made to the Presbyterian 
expression of ‘strong conviction that as soon as the 
exigencies of the military situation make it possible, 
loyal evacuees be given the right to return to their 
former homes and be protected against any discrimina- 
tion or persecution.” The Reformed Church has de- 
clared: “In the light of statements by the secretaries 
of war and the navy that the military necessity invoked 
two years ago no longer exists, we urge that at the 
earliest moment, loyal citizens of Japanese ancestry 
have restored to them their full rights as citizens, and 
be allowed to exercise freedom in the choice of their 
residence and occupation.” In similar resolutions, the 
Church of the Brethren and the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention have asked for the restoration of the rights of 
loyal Japanese Americans. 

The editor ends with the following statement: “When 
at long last the evacuees are granted again their rights 
as free Americans to live where they choose and return 
to the Pacific coast, the churches, the conscience of the 
Christian world, will have played no small part in that 
return.” American Christians can take pride in the 
fact that when other voices were still, Christian leaders 
dared to ask for justice in the face of racial hysteria. 


